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EINSTEIN AND RELIGION 


By A. Phillip Hewett 
(Minister of the Unitarian Church, Ipswich.) 


"THE great scientist who died last month was a man of deep 
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he felt bound to warn President Roosevelt and to urge 
American research in this field. 
But the profounder levels of his religious feeling come 


out in his approach to the universe. “I am a deeply religious 


man,” he wrote, but proceeded to make it quite clear that this 
did not mean that he had any belief in a personal God. “ The 
firm belief, which is bound up with deep feeling, in a superior 
mind revealing itself in the world of experience, represents 
my conception of God.” He felt that religion is above all else 
a matter of personal experience, and the degree to which 
conventional religion seems second-hand and lifeless led him to 


cosmic religious sense which gave them this strength was 
shared with the prophets and pioneers of religion in all ages. 
It was, however, not attainable by the majority of men, who 
therefore remained at a lower stage of religious development, 


accepting or denying a God made in the image of man. 
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exercise the right of private judgment. Where they agree— 
and they agree over a surprisingly large area—I will hesitate 
long before I venture to set up my feeble opinion in opposition 
to theirs. 
Here, then, is the living issue, in our day and generation. ) 
Billy Graham, like Luther, is proclaiming a gospel which 
(whether he is conscious of it or not) is based on the authority endorse a colleague’s remark that “in this materialistic age of 
of his individual conscience and intuition, whereby he is able to ours the serious scientific workers are the only profoundly 
select and interpret certain — of the Bible in 2 ae that religious people.” 
makes a special appeal to him, and to many rs. The Einstein was a firm supporter of the view that science a 
Roman Catholics say, quite correctly, that such an authority itself is founded upon faith, and he furthermore claimed that 
is inadequate, but in its place they offer another authority (the —_it was only a feeling akin to religious faith that enabled great | 
to me only scientists to go forward, in spite of all discouragements, in 
adequate authori instructed nscience, the quest for truth in seemingiy remote , — 
guided by all the best that has been thought and said by wise 
and holy men of olden time, as recorded in the Christian Bible ot 
and in all the Bibles of the world—guided, too, by all the richer 
insights that modern scholarship can derive from the ancient ‘i 
wisdom, and by all the soul-stirring discoveries that modern oe 
science can disclose concerning the Divine Plan. Unitarians may not follow Einstein's religious ideas 
through all their ramifications. In particular, they may sus- = 
causality which most scientists have now abandoned. But they . 
are bound to pay tribute to his clear-sighted analysis in this ot 
as in so many other realms, and above all to his qualities of : 
the spirit which gave him the right to speak on matters of 3a 
religion. He was a man of sympathy, humility and reverence . 
—qualities which are sadly lacking and sorely needed in our Ce 
be obvious to thoes whose idea of seligion is framed solely in 
terms of its more conventional forms. Like Spinoza, with By Charles Easton os 
has been at same time as a fri as an ‘ 
enemy of religion by its orthodox defenders. (CHRISTIANITY marked well the frailty of man when it _ 
Off wine " “placed pride among the seven deadly sins. Yet it deprived 
me Jewish descent, Einstein was never a practis” = him of a spur to his spirit when it forbore to account pride -§ 
ing Jew, nor did he associate himself with any other form of among the lively virtues of | gg ages ioe of 
organized religion. His deep sympathy with the liberal religious = we heartily dislike the man proud in his own conceits, and yet 1 
point of view enables Unitarians to claim him as a Kindred = everyone who has to do with the apathetic housewife or the of 
spirit, and, as a matter of fact, contributions from his MHI = dinshod workman longs for Arthur Clough’s “tonic of a . 
appeared on several occasions in the American Unitarian = wholesome pride.” Yet because religion has not a single word a 
pol, of commendation for this positive life attitude, at the. moment 
churches im general as obstacles rather ti of joy in our achievement we draw back with an uncasy, super- ty 
development of the religious sentiment in its deeper stitious and ungrammatical “I says it as shouldn't.” Perhaps 7T 
This sentiment was to be awakened, maintained and we must blame our confusion upon the unintegrated mass of = 
municated through art and science and worldly wisdom which on Sunday tells a child . 
and theology. man’s pride shall lay hPa low ™ and on Monday bids a 
religion, which he attributed to a literal interpretation of much to confuse the popular mind with prohibitions 
epics and myths which have been used in to experience. We may suppose they have done not a 
~ Conflict occurs whenever this religious stock of produce the impression that religion is at variance 
to the domain of science. Thus, it is of vital EE Pride was might in the michtiness of I = Beem 
the preservation of true religion that such conflicts be % 
when they arise from subjects which, m fact, are not = 
essential for the pursuance of the religious aims.” me 
matic assertions, no conflict between religion and science. J 
perly understood, need arise. 
What are the essential aims and sdcals of religion? 
of life is to attempt to crush the spent ' 
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should lead on, for the religious man, to certain come” life and himself as to-day- Man 
or implications in thought and action. setrified religions and above all 
Significantly, this approach does not begin with inberi We 
doctrines or speculations, in the manner of so many books —, we sense the 
religion. Instead, it begins with fundamental expenses 
intelligible religious viewpoint can be formed. Part Ii of isnt 
book thus consists of an analysis of five such basic experie eng Samedi 
These are man’s sense of Change, Dependence, Order, Val nds? We can feel this oneness = 
and Imperfection. It is not claimed that these are the < mas, in the uttered prayer, = 
five that need to be taken into account. 
doubtedly key expenences. in Past Hil they ane ied to a 
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CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION 


ANNUAL MEETING 
THURSDAY, JUNE 2nd, 1955 
at 14 GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1, at 7 p.m. 


- COMMEMORATION OF 
BEDFIELD’S 60th BIRTHDAY 


Chairman: Mrs. H. Ballantyne (President) 


Speaker: Rev. W. M. Long 


Messages and Photos | | 
Reception by Committee and Refreshments : 6.30 p.m. 
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